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Original Poetry. 



[Nov. 



And whtn the tea^old, in his country's 

cause, 
With dauntless steps be treads, thy grace- 
ful band 
Supports him at the last, the glorious hour. 
And teaches him to fall with noble pride. 
Oft have I mark'd thee in the eastern 
sfcy, 
While yet Apollo slumber'd in the lap 
Of Thetis, goddess of the azure wave. 
Tis thou that fiU'st the poet's raptur'd 

breast, 
SPensively roaming at the silent hour, 
When in the western sky the sun is sunk. 
And nature shows herself with soCten'd 

charms. 
And courts his love, and meets his ra- 

visb'd eye. 
And thrills his heart with extaey divine. 
Thy rosy smiles beam o'er Britannia'* 

plains. 
And cheer the peasant's heart amid his 

toil. 
And oft he turns to gaze mth guileless 

joy 
On all the charms of woods, and fields, 

and dales. 
And rivers winding slow among the hills. 
Yon love-sick youth, whn seeks the 
lonely shades. 
Where solitude and silence nurse his pain, 
That pain which dearer far than joy he 

deems. 
For thee forsakes the city's splendid scenes. 
And flies to muse alone on Delia's charms, 
Delia, thy favaurite child, thy best adorn'd. 
For thu' thy radiant smile illume the fields. 
The forest, and the hills, the azure sky. 
The wide-spread main, and all that nature 

knows 
Of great and fair; and tho* thy angel voice, 
In the soft warbling of the lute we hear, 
Yet over woman's form thy lavish'd hand 
Has spread thy choicest treasures ; to her 

lips 
Thou gav'st thy harmoniet and accents 

bUod. 
Centred in woman all the graces beam. 
Bright image of thyself, in her we find 
What worthiest we may deem to be ad» 

mlr'd ; 
The eye that apeaks the purity of soul. 
The curling tresses, and the polish'd neck. 
And cheek that blushes with the rose of 

health; 
The graceful step, and dignity of mien. 
With all the soul-bewildering maze of 
charntt. 
DuUiit. Dion. 



AH ■riQItAM, ALTEItED tROM THE DER- 
WAN. 

A H ! here," a philosopher cried, 
".The earth's other side 1 can't see :■* 
«« At Botany Bay," I replied, 
« You'll see it, and tmaif/rlti wilt be i^ 

O&A. 



THE TEAR. 

Ok beds of snuw the Moon-beam slept. 
And chilly was the midnight gloom. 

When by the damp grave Eliza wept— 
Sweet maid ! — it was her Henry's tombt 

A warm tear gush'd, the wintry air 
Congeal'd it as it flow'd away : 

All night it lay an ice-drop there. 
At morn it glitter'd in the ray ! 

An Angel, wand'ring from her sphere. 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem. 

To dew-ey'd Pitt brought the tear. 
And bung it on her diadem! 

aan. 



THE MANIAC. 

W^ HERE strays Eliza, hapless maid ! 

Whose bosom secret anguish heaves ? 
With hurried steps she seeks yon glade, 

To.cnU the laurel's eboicest leaves. 

Sad is her eye :— ita native flamS' 
Shines dimly thro' a constant tear; 

And all the charms which mark'd her fomet 
Have fallen a prey to grief severe. 

But, ah ! those charmii were heav'nly fair J 
And placid was that bosom's swell ; 

For joy and peace were seated there. 
Ere that sad day when Henry fell. 

Henry, a chief in Albion^; host. 
To which his deeds a lustre gave ; 

For Albion's legions ne'er could boast 
A chief more gracefiil, or more brave. 

His conscious soul the nymph admir'd ; 

An equal pas^sion her's confest : 
And soon had Hymen's bauds conspir'A 

To^ make the faithful lovers blest ; 

But glory call'd the chief away :— > 
To fight by gallant Well'sley's side. 

He sought Braganza's native sway. 
And in his country's battle's died. 
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Too soon, alas J the tidings spread. 
That Henry fill'd a foreign tomb ;— 

Oppress'd with grief, her reason fled. 
And left her wrapt in mental gloom. 

And now no more companions gay. 
To her sad mind a joy impart ; 

)fo more life's cheering scenes convey 
A pleasure to her wounded heart. 

And now no more the fawning train 
Her love-inspiring charms adore; 

Ko more she breathes the vocal strain. 
And leads the festive dance no more. 

Yet oft yon laurel's shade beneath. 
Forgetful that het lover's dead. 

She mutt'ring roves, and twines a wreath 
To grace the fall'n hero's head. 

But, ah ! one lucid moment wakes 
To bleeding mem'ry all her woe; — 

Her hand th' unfinish'd wreath forsakes. 
And tears of heatt-felt anguish flow. 

Ah, se« ! e'en now the verdant leaves 
She drops; and silent sorrow's stream; 

Ah, see ! that heav'nly bosom heaves, 
A sigh of agony extreme. 

Oh chase, sweet Heaven! her mental gloom ! 

Eliza ! cease in grief to pin»; 
Ah, cease to mourn thy lover's doom, 
' For Pity sheds a tear for thine. 

H.H.H. 



STMPATHY. 

Ah I why was the tear form'd to flow, 
O'er the anguish it cannot retrieve ? 

Pr the sigh for the -victim of woe, 

When the means are too scant to relieve ? 

Must the bosom of sympatt^ mourn ? 

Must friendship and virtue repine ? 
Must the heart that is tender be torn. 

When its passion is pure and divine i 

Yes, Pity must often befriend, 

And the heart that has feelings must grieve. 
When the band is forbid to extend. 

And the wish is the all we can give. 

But the heart that has wishes to bless. 
Reflects th« same pleasure that's given ; 

And the tear that can drop at distress 
Is aa alms that's accepted in Heaven I 

H.H.H. 



SELECTED ^OETST. 

j^I^refft the Afornmg CkronKU-'\ 
CAREY'S WISH. 

Mr. Caret was a true son of the Musest 
and the most successful writer of his day, 
although his works do not appear, as they 
ought to do, in any of our great collec- 
tions. In early life, he successfully bur- 
lesqued the affected versification of Am- 
brose Philips, to which he gave the for- 
tunate appellation of namby fcniy, and so 
exquisitely was this executed, that it was 
at first considered by Swift as the satirical 
effusion of Pope, and by Pope, as the hu- 
ipourous ridicule of ^wift. His Ballad of 
" Sally in our Alley," was more than once 
commended for its nature, by Addison, 
and is sung to this day. He was the au- 
thor of those admirable burlesques, " The 
Dragon of Wantley," and " Chrononhotoij- 
thologos;" " God Save the King," (of which 
he gave the music as well jis tl^ words,) 
and the poem " Carey's Wish," which we 
now insert, as ftculiarly appropriate 
to the tone and temper requisite in 
this arduous juncture, when influencc 
is making such encroachments, and pub- 
lic SPIRIT is, rallying to oppose it. 

Carey was a poet, and, what is muc]> 
better, a patriot. He luved his King, and 
hit Counirg alto, and gave the following elo- 
quent and impressive testimony, that, in 
his opinion, Puklic Freedom ivoutd be dettroy 
ed, ivhetuver the Court pretumed to invade 
the free Etectim of Parliament, 

CuRS'D be the wretch that's bought anal 

sold. 
And barters Liberty for Gold; 
For when Eltctiox is not free. 
In vain we boast of Liberty, 
And he who sells his tingle right, 
l^outdteU hit Country if he might* 
When Liberty is put to sale. 
For ,wine, for money, or for ale. 
The tellert must be abject ilavet. 
The buyert, vile deiigning bitavee, 
A proverb it has been of old. 
The Devil's bought but to be loU. 
This maxim, in the Statesman's school. 
Is always taught, Dhnde and Rule, 
All pariia are to him *joie. 
While zealots foam, heftt the yoie ; 
Lei men their reaton once retume, 
'Tis then the Stalesmm't turn to furn*. 



